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In view of this fact it would seem that aesthetic pleasures might
be graded in a scale which would place the pleasures of sensation
(e.g., the taste of a ripe peach or the delicate odour of a rare
flower) at a lower point than the sensitive appreciation of excellent
craftsmanship in one of the arts; and this again, possibly, at a
lower point than the appreciation of poetry which adds a new
significance to experience and gives life a fuller and richer
meaning. Thus, those who indulge freely in cheap literature,
art, or music may, at one and the same time, satisfy an appetite
of a sort and also get an aesthetic thrill through the realization
that what they have read could not possibly tie more enjoyable.
But the finest forms of aesthetic pleasure come from disinterested
contemplation of the object as something significant and somehow
unique and perfect, and therefore satisfying in itself as a source
of beauty apart from any material utility it may possess.

14. ^ESTHETIC APPRECIATION AND INTELLECTUAL
UNDERSTANDING
What the poet has often to contend with, however, is the fact
that he will often be addressing himself to those who are
prevented by their familiarity with traditional meanings from
understanding what he is trying to say for the first time. It is
sometimes difficult in the most ordinary circumstances to make
an unfamiliar meaning intelligible. In addition to making new
meanings intelligible the poet frequently has to contend with
those who have preconceived notions as to the province and ths
form of poetry. Thus, many persons think that certain subjects
are 'poetical3 and certain others fit only for prose; certainly the
blank verse of Milton, the free rhythms of Walt Whitman, and
the loose Alexandrines of Robert Bridges at first hindered their
inventors rather than helped them. Again, a feature of the
experimental work of Mr I. A. Richards at Cambridge has
brought out very clearly the fact that a love of poetry is often
accompanied by a total incapacity for understanding its meaning.
This is not surprising, perhaps, in view of the fact that many
people have told us that meaning in poetry doesn't greatly matter.
For instance. Professor A. E. Housman quoted with approval
the saying of Coleridge that poetry gives us most pleasure when
only generally and not perfectly understood. An extreme example
of this point of view is the remark attributed to Mr Arnold Bennett:
"I don't care what language the words of an opera are
written irL so long as I don't understand it," *
There would appear to be at least two types of the response
which ignores the intellectual meaning of what is being enjoyed.